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[A Turcoman Girl giving Drink to an exhausted Traveller.] 


A snort distance to the east of Smyrna is the site of what 
was once the magnificent residence of the opulent kings 
of Lydia. Sardis, the richest of all the towns in Asia 
Minor, called by Florus “a second Rome,” and one 
of the seven first churches founded by St. John, is now 
% uninhabited spot in a desert. A few mouldering 
columns and mutilated fragments of its superb architec- 
ture only remain to attest its former magnificence. 

A few mud huts, scattered here and there among the 
Tuins, and tenanted by Turkish herdsmen, a mill or two, 
and the temporary tents of some band of wandering Tur- 
comans, are the only signs of life which meet the awe- 
tiricken gaze of the traveller. 

Vou. VI. 





Sardis is seated on the side of Mount Tmolus, the 
acropolis being on a lofty hill, one side of which is nearly 
perpendicular. It is celebrated as being the residence of 
Croesus, and was long considered impregnable to the 
attacks of a besieging army; but the side of the acropolis 
facing Mount Tmolus having been left unguarded as 
totally inaccessible, the soldiers of Cyrus effected an en- 
trance to the city. It then became the residence of the 
Persian satraps, but in the time of Darius was burnt by 
the Milesians. It fell into the hands of Alexander after 
the battle of the Granicus, and he there built a temple 
to Jupiter Olympius. Sardis. afterwards became a 
Roman city, when it attained its most high and palmy 
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state; but it was greatly damaged by the earthquake 
which destroyed so many other cities in the time of 
Tiberius Cesar. That emperor however repaired a con- 
siderable | seer and much enriched it, but it did not 
regain its former splendour. 

Since that time Sardis has undergone several changes, 
and as late as the thirteenth century boasted a numerous 
population ; but it has been rapidly falling to decay, and 
at the present time is, as we have said, completely aban- 
doned, except by a few Turks. The only members of 
the church of Sardis are two Greek servants to the 
Turkish miller. There are among the ruins the remains 
of the large Temple of Cybele, supposed to have been 
built between the years 715 and 545 s.c. In 1812 there 
were three pillars of this temple standing ; but from later 
accounts we learn that only one now remains, the others 
having been used by the Turks to convert into lime. In 
the environs a colossal tumulus, believed to be the tomb 
of Alyattes, the father of Croesus, still exists. It is a 
cane of earth 200 feet high, of which the base, formed, 
according to Herodotus, who gives the first account of it, 
of large stanes, is 3800 Greek fect in circumference. 
Colonel Leake regards it as one of the most remarkable 
antiquities of Asia ; and the Greek historian considered it 
in his time only inferior to the pyramids of Egypt and 
to the monuments of Babylon. The base is now covered 
with earth, but the tomb still retains its conical form, and 
has the ap nce of a natural hill. Many other tumuli, 
but of an inferior size, are found in the neighbourhood. 

The “ hum of many voices,” which ever appears sus- 
pended over a large city, and the joyous bursts of feelin, 
which were wont to cheer the hearts of her citizens, man 
ful that their flourishing town would be known to future 
times only by the crumbling masses of her walls—all 
are now silenced, and the little life which still hovers iti 


the spot only serves to denote by contrast how total is the 


destruction. 

The figures in our engraving will give an idea of the 
class of persofié Who fiow move among the ruins of the 
proud city of Safdis. Ignorant, poorly clad, and sub- 
sisting, it is difficult to say how, the Tarcomans who in- 
habit Sardis are not divested of a species of generosity 
and noble feeling which we sometimes find among men 
agitated by the emotions. The following account 
of the reception of a traveller in the hat of a Turcoman, 
after a visit to the is of Sardis, is related in Mac- 
farlane’s ‘ Visit to Constantinople :’— 

“When we reached the hamlet it was dark, and we 
found our suridji in a very bad humour, as he wished to 
return to Casabar, and did not like travelling by night. 
I had no intention of doing so, if I could ure an 
place of refuge where I was. This might be a difficult 
matter, where there was neither khan nor café ; but on 
making inquiries, we were accosted by a man whom I 
recognised as my orator at the temple, and he unhesitat- 
ingly offered to lodge us. We followed our voluntary 
host to a strange habitation, a rude little cabin, pitched 
by the side of which was a conical tent. The interior of 
the cabin consisted of one undivided room, which we 
found occupied by a swarthy woman, who was cooking 
the family supper at a fire on the ground in the middle 
of the apartment, by three equally swarthy children, and 
by a rough little colt. I was amused at the thought of 
passing the night in such choice society, and on remark- 
ing the narrow dimensions of the room, and the absence 
of all furniture, save the black pilaff-kettle that was 
steaming in the céntre, two low wicker stools, a straw 
mat rolled up, and some sheep-skins, | wondered how we 
should all be dis of. We were very hungry, and 
thought fit to request that something might be added to 
the usual domestic sup A valuable addition soon 
made its appearance in the form of a small lamb, which 
was forthwith roasted whole over the increased fire. 

“ While these hasty preparations were making I walked 
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out towards the temple, but unfortunately there was no 
moonlight. I disturbed the large sheep-dogs, that set up 
a tremendous chorus of barking, and I was fain to return 
at the call of my companions, who announced that our 
meal was ready. The first thing served up was a dish of 
boiled wheat, made up, in the lieu of rice, into a sort of 
pilaff ; which, mixed with yaourt, that was furnished jp 
abundance, I found agreeable enough, though somewhat 
paleous (chaffy). The delicate small lamb was next laid 
on the mat, and having neither knives nor forks, we tore it 
to pieces with our fingers. Jt was tender and delicious in 
spite of the rude hasty cooking, and our not less rude 
mode of carving it. Our hostess waited on us attentively, 
Her husband and the suridji ate with us of the pilaff, but 
were not to be induced to partake of the lamb. I thought 
that perhaps this abstinence might arise from certain re- 
ligious rituals; and the roast lamb, the favourite dish of 
the Moslemins, is peculiarly devoted to the festival of the 
Bairam, which succeeds Ramazan, and was now close 
at hand. After our truly Homeric meal, the wife and 
children took theirs in the farthest corner of the room. 

“We had then thick coffee without sugar, and our 
chibooks, which were expertly filled and lit by one 
of the children, a sturdy roguish-looking little boy,—a 
promising scion of the Turcoman stock. Two neighbours 
dropped in to add to the conviviality of our party. Un- 
like the solemn Osmanlis, these fellows were cheerful and 
talkative. The articles of my dress, and indeed every 
thing I had with me, excited great interest ; but it was 
the watch, a repeater, that most excited their surprise 
and admiration. I thought I should break it, in making 
it strike over and over again, in the delighted ears of all 
present. Though wild in their looks, and rude in their 
manners, my associates were kind, civil, and even re- 
spectful ; as [ looked round the barbarous hovel, I felt 
myself in as perfect security as if lodged in a European 
hotel or mansion, with the civilized and refined for my 
hosts: and I thought, with a smile, of the panic that the 
mere name of these same Turcomans, in the same country, 
never failed to cause in my precursor Dr. Chandler. 
Before nine o’clock the visitors left us with the usual and 
expressive salutation of peace and good-will. Except 
the occasional bark of a dog, not a ond was then heard 
from the pastoral hamlet.””* 





ON THE ENAMELLING OF DIAL-PLATES 


Awonc the ingenious processes which have been invented 
for improving the appearance and adding to the durability 
of articles in every-day use, enamelling occupies a cou- 
spicuous place. There are probably but few persons 
who do not know from experience the facility with which 
the indication of a clock or watch may be read off by 
reason of the eontrast between the white ground 
and the black characters which represent the hours. 
This strong contrast of black and white, besides the neat 
and elegant appearance which it presents to the eye, 
possesses the more important property of durability, on 
account of the materials of which enamels are formed ; 
no kind of painting, whether in oil or distemper, would 
bear the wear which an enamelled surface might suffer with 
impunity ; nor could they be brought to the exquisitely 
polished surface which enamel presents without imparting 
a tint of colour to that which was intended to be white. 
The basis of every kind of enamel is glass, which may 
be rendered nearly transparent, or quite opaque, or @ 
medium between the two, by mixing it with various me- 
tallic oxides ; or, by varying the nature of the oxide, 
may be coloured to almost any desired tint. Thus:— 
the oxide of tin mixed with glass produces a white 
enamel ; oxide of lead or of antimony produces a yellow ; 
but a more beautiful yellow is procured from oxide 
silver: oxides of gold and of iron produce different tints 


* «Constantinople in 1828, p. 219. 
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of red when mixed in various proportions: oxides of 
copper, cobalt, and iron are used for greens, violets, and 
blues ; and by mixing two or more of these several oxides 
together, intermediate tints in great variety are produced. 
Perhaps the most beautiful application of enamel is in 
enamel painting, in which pictures, in close imitation of 
the finest miniature paintings, are produced on plates of 
gold or of copper, the coloured pigment being enamels of 
different tints. But the most extensive employment of 
enamel is for clock and watch dial-plates, or for that 
part of those instruments which we are in the habit of 
denominating the face. The enamel employed for these 
purposes is sometimes made from broken glass, melted 
up aud prepared with the requisite oxides: at other times 
lead, pounded flint, and an alkali (the chief ingredients 
in glass), are selected in certain proportions, and melted 
with the oxides ; or else hard white enamel is purchased 
in cakes, weighing about two pounds each, in which state 
it used to be imported from Venice, where it was made 
by a process about which much secrecy was observed. 
The enamelled face of a large clock and that of a 
pocket-watch are not prepared exactly in the same way, 
nor do the English and French workmen pursue the ope- 
rations altogether alike; but the followimg description 
will give a general idea of the nature of the processes. 
We must first state that gold and copper are almost 
the only substances which possess all the requisite pro- 
perties as a foundation on which the enamel is to be laid ; 
other substances would either bend or melt in the furnace, 
or would crack in the hammering, or would unite chemi- 
cally with the enamel and impart a colour to it. Con- 


sequently, as gold is too costly a metal, copper is the 
material employed for-dial-plates: plates of copper are 
prepared expressly for this purpose, and pieces are cut 
from the sheets, according to the size required. 

Asmall plate of copper thus procured is hammered 


with a convex-headed hammer upon an anvil of hard 
wood, made slightly concave, by which the copper is 
reduced to the desired convexity. A hole is then made 
in the centre of the plate with a borer; and as this hole 
is made from the concave side, a burr, or ridge, is raised 
on the convex side. - The hole itself is for the reception 
of the pivot to which the hands are attached, and the 
raised edge serves to retain the melted enamel. Other 
holes are made in the plate, and screws and wires per- 
manently inserted in them, for the after-purpose of 
securing the plate to the other parts of the clock or watch. 
A slight ridge is raised round the circumference of the 
plate; and if other holes, such as for a seconds hand, or 
fora key, be made in the plate, similar edges surround 
them. The plate is finally prepared for the enameller 
by cleansing it in very dilute nitric acid with a brass- 
wire brush. 

A portion of white enamel is then broken in a steel 
mortar into particles as small as grains of sand, and 
washed in pure water several times, by which a milky 
liquor is produced. This liquor is poured off from the 
settlings, and from it are obtained the finer particles of 
enamel for the best work; while the settlings are used 
for coarser work. The powder is then washed in nitric 
acid, by which all foreign metallic impurities are dis- 
solved; and by a subsequent washing in water the acid 
is removed: the prepared powder is then kept for use 
under the surface of pure water, to keep it clean and white. 

The coarser powder is used for enamelling the back 
or concave surface of the dial-plate: if this were not 
enamelled the plate would be warped and bent out of its 
proper form by the heat to which it is subsequently 
exposed in enamelling the front or convex surface; but 
the back enamelling counteracts this tendency, and from 
this circumstance is called counter-enamelli 1g. 

The crude enamel is first spread over the concave 
surface of the plate in a thin even film by means of a 
spatula or thin steel knife. The enamel thus used is in 
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a wet state; and in order to absorb or draw off the water 
from the enamel, a piece of cloth is drawn through the 
central hole in the plate, so as to absorb the water by a 
sort of filtration through the enamel ; or else the plate is 
placed between the folls of a piece of cloth, by which the 
same object is attained. By this absorption the enamel 
is left sufficiently dry and agglutinated to adhere to the 
plate when the latter is turned upside down, which is ne- 
cessary to be done in order to cover the convex surface 
with enamel. The plate, when reversed in position, is 
supported on a tool passed through the central hole; and 
the convex surface is covered with enamel in the same 
way as the other side. Here, however, greater precaution 
is necessary ; the enamel employed is of a finer quality, 
and greater care is bestowed on the equable diffusion of 
the enamel over the plate, since much of the subsequent 
beauty of the dial depends upon this. 

The enamel is mow in a fit state to undergo the process 
of firing, whieh is a remarkable one in many respects. 
The plate is placed witn its circular edge resting on a 
ring of pipe-clay, which is itself sup by a slab of 
Stourbridge clay, and the whole is placed in a kind of 
small oven called a muffle. This muffle is then placed 
in a furnace, and surrounded on every side with coke or 
charcoal. When the furnace is heated the contents of 
the muffle attain such a temperature that the small par- 
ticles of enamel begin to melt into one continuous glassy 
surface. Great care is now requisite to prevent the 
enamel from flowing in pools to the lower situations ; to 
effect which the workman, by means of small tongs, keeps 
the plate and its clay supports constantly turning round 
in the mufile, to equalize the effect of the heat, 

When the smooth reflective surface is thus produced, 
the plate is withdrawn and allowed to cool. On ex- 
amining it and washing it with dilute nitric agid, there 
frequently appear small places into which no enamel had 
flowed. It is therefore covered a second time’with the 

wder and agin fired, by which the enamel surface 
ata continuous. 

Although in this state it is glossy and white, yet the 
convex curvature is not regular and perfect in all its parts, 
on account of the impossibility of accurately equalizing 
the thickness of the enamel in the foregoing processes. 
The surface is therefore ground, sometimes with a piece 
of rag-stone and silver sand moistened with water; at 
other times with other grinding materials, according to 
the degree of grinding required. By this process the 
surface is rendered symmetrical, but all the gloss is 
removed. ‘To restore this gloss the plate is again fired 
to such a nice degree of temperature that the enamel 
liquefies just sufficient to resume its polished glassy state. 

The plate is now placed in the hands of a superior 
workman, who paints in enamel the hours and minutes, 
the watchmaker’s name, &c. This is effected in a man- 
ner somewhat analogous to the preparation of pictures in 
enamel. The black enamel employed is ground to an 
impalpable powder by means of an agate pestle in an agate 
mortar ; and such extreme nicety is required in this reduc- 
tion, that eight hours are frequently expended in pounding 
asingle drachm. The fine powder is then mixed with the 
oils of spike and turpentine, so as to form a kind of fine 
black paint. In order to apply this paint the enamelled 
dial-plate is properly graduated by means of compasses, aud 
the letters, figures, &c. written with a black-lead pencil. 
A fine camel-hair pencil is then dipped in the enamel 
paint, and with it the letters, &c. are formed, with the 
same minute attention as is bestowed upon miniature 
painting. In order to fix the black enamel thus laid on, the 
plate is once more fired, by which the black enamel runs 
into a glossy united surface, in the same manner as was 
described with respect to the white enamel. Thus then 
results the delicately-beautiful dial-faces (whose appear- 
ance is much more familiar to us than their construction) 


of our modern clocks and watches. 
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[New Egyptian Room, looking South.]} 


Or the many pursuits which the talents and enterprise 
of the present-day have created, few have been prose- 
cuted with more ardour, or have become more popular, 
than those connected with the study of the history and 
manners of the ancient Egyptians. It is true we have 
long been acquainted with the highly interesting accounts 
given by early travellers of the pyramids and other mo- 
numents of a former age existing in Egypt ; but the dis- 
coveries in the interior of ancient tombs and temples, and 
the exertions made in investigating the characters and 
emblems of their exterior, by which we have attained 
to a more intimate knowledge of these relics of antiquity, 
have principally been prosecuted by travellers of the 
present day. 

Since the discoveries made by the French, others have 
prosecuted the subject with the greatest success, and we 
are now alinost as familiar with the ancient Egyptians as 
with the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

It was customary with the ancient Egyptians to orna- 
ment the interior of their temples and tombs (which were 
generally constructed on a large scale) with representa- 
tions in painting and sculpture of their religious and 
political ceremonies, their public processions, and even 
their domestic customs; and when a person died, his 
remains were embalmed, or mummied, and interred with 
great solemnity in the tomb of his family, where many 
of his — effects were also deposited. The priest, 
on his death, carried to the grave with him the emblems 
of his sacerdotal offices; the lady, her trinkets and 
jewellery ; the artisan, his tools; and even the child was 
accompanied in death by those little playthings with 
which i had agaused itself when living. ’ 





As the relics of a time which has been im some degree 
rendered familiar to us by the beautiful writings of the 
Scriptures, and as serving to elucidate many doubtful 
passages, and to illustrate the many allusions to the 
manners of the ancient Egyptians so frequently occurring 
in those writings, the collections which have been made 
and forwarded to Europe must claim the attention and 
prove highly interesting to all who are acquainted with 
the Bible. 

Some of the most important articles in the collection 
made by the French army having fallen into our hands, 
they became the nucleus of the splendid collection of 
Egyptian art which now adorns our national museum, 
The more imposing specimens of the sculpture and 
statuary of this people, which the Museum possesses, 
have been for some time exhibited to the public in what 
is called the Egyptian Saloon; among these are two 
obelisks, an extremely beautiful granite sarcophagus, and 
a colossal head, called that of the Younger Memnon, de- 
scriptions of which will be found in former pages of the 
‘Penny Magazine ;’ but it is only lately that the no less 
interesting articles of domestic life which have been found 
in the tombs and transmitted to this country have beea 
arranged for public inspection. The room in which these 
are exhibited is represented in our engraving. It is situ- 
ated at the northern portion of the building, immediately 
over the Egyptian Saloon, through which we pass to gam 
the staircase leading to the new apartment. It was con- 
structed from the designs of Sir R. Smirke, and was 
first thrown open to the public last Christmas. As will 
be seen from the engraving (which is taken from the 
north side, looking towards the Etruscan apartment), 1 
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js extremely chaste and elegant in design, and is well 
lighted from above. 

We shall now proceed to give some idea of its arrange- 
ments. In the centre of the room are two glass cases, 
containing in the lower portions the outer cases or coffins 
of two mummies, which may be seen in another part of 
the room. These coffins are covered within and without 
with paintings and hieroglyphics having reference to the 
deceased ; and, being hung upon pivots at the ends, are 
so placed that both the interior and the whole of the ex- 
terior may be seen. In the upper portions of the glass 
case in the foreground of the engraving are several 
curious specimens of personal ornaments, as necklaces of 
gold aud precious stones, rings for the finger, seals, and 
other ornaments (scarabeei, &c.), worn as charms or talis- 
mans. Many of these are beautifully carved and orna- 
mented, showing the great advance made by the artisans 
of that early period (about 3000 or 4000 years ago) in 
manufactures and the arts of design. In the upper por- 
tion of the corresponding case, at the other end of the 
room, near which the attendant is standing (who, by the 
way, is extremely obliging and anxious to afford every 
satisfaction in his power to the inquiries of visitors) are 
many specimens of papyri. 

The Museum contains several hieroglyphic Papyri 
manuscripts, and, could we trace the characters on them 
with certainty, we should doubtless find much interesting 
matter relative to the customs, arts, and state of science 
among the early Egyptians ; but the dissimilarity of the 
characters in whicn they are written ‘to those of any 
known language has for some time kept us in ignorance 
of their contents. Several attempts have however been 
made to decipher them ; and from the labours of Young, 
Champollion, Wilkinson, &c., a clue has been found to 
the characters and language in which they are written. 
Of these there are several sorts, as the Hieroglyphic, 
Hieratic, and Demotic. Among those in the Museum is 
one in the Hieratic character, which cost 30/. This 
Papyrus has an address upon it, and appears to be a 
letter sent by a merchant to one of his friends ; in which, 
after having spoken at some length of their respective 
affairs, he encloses him an account current, well drawn 
up, and with neatly executed figures. It is supposed 
that this document, if properly understood, would throw 
considerable light on the mode of conducting commercial 
matters in Egypt. Papyri are purchased at very high 
prices: one about 16 feet in length and 18 inches wide, in the 
Hieratic character, was purchased by the British Museum 
for 90 guineas ; and even much higher prices have been 
given for specimens supposed to contain valuable infor- 
mation. As it appears to have been sometimes the case 
that the early Greeks copied into their own language 
Papyri written in the Egyptian character, it is evident 
that a comparison of the copy (with the language of 
which we are acquainted) with the original Egyptian 
document would throw considerable light on the con- 
struction and character of the unknown language; and 
accordingly much of our present knowledge of the an- 
cient Egyptian languages has been derived through 
such meaus ;* and therefore Papyri, which with even 
our present imperfect knowledge of their characters we 
may discover to contain matters of interest, are valuable 
for the light which, when we are able to read them 
with facility, they wili probably throw on the manners 
of their writers; and as the difficulty of procuring them 
is considerable, for they are of great rarity, their value 
18 Increased. 

* The famous “ Rosetta stone” (No. 32 in the Egyptian Saloon, 
British Museum), a stone found at Rosetta in Egypt, with a Greek 
inscription on one part of it, repeated word for word in another 
place in the Enchorial character, and similarly in another portion 
of the stone in Hieroglyphics, derives its celebrity from the great 
use made of it, in obtaining an insight intothe meaning of two 


hitherto mysterious modes of communication, by comparison of 
the two unknown languages with the Greck. 
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" In the glass-cases, seen in the cut, on either side of the 
central cases, are arranged mummies, showing the dif- 
ferent stages of the process: some are merely covered 
with the first layer of cloth ;. others are more extensively 
bandaged and covered with bituminous matter ; some 
are seen enclosed in the first pasteboard or thin wooden 
case, and others show this first covering enclosed in an- 
other of similar construction ; while in adjoining cases 
are shown the outer boxes or coffins in which the body 
was conveyed to the tomb. One of these mummies is 
particularly deserving attention for the richness of the 
paintings and ornaments with which the cases are adorned, 
and for the care with which the body has been prepared. 
It appears to be the body of a royal personage, who offi- 
ciated as priest of Osiris : it will be seen in the case marked 
R. R. Two boxes, or coffins,in which it was enclosed are 
preserved in another part of the room. The body, which 
is 5 feet 10 inches in length, is enveloped in a case com- 
posed of a thick composition laid on linen, which has been 
afterwards coloured with light blue as a groundwork, op 
which the various ornaments and hieroglyphics in gola 
are placed in relief. This is the finest specimen yet dis- 
covered of the splendour with which the ancient Egyptians 
mummied the bodies of their chiefs and priests. It was 
found in Thebes, and was purchased by the Museum for 
the sum of 305 guineas. 

On the confines of the apartment are arranged the 
many interesting articles employed by the Egyptians in 
their domestic concerns, with specimens of their manu- 
factures, models of many of their larger works, and other 
curious things, found in the tombs, mummy-cases, and 
other depositories in Thebes, Memphis, &c. Of these 
we have only space to allude to the following :— 

Cases I, K, and L. In these cases are some very 
beautiful chairs made.of wood and delicately inlaid with 
ivory, &c.; some have cane or rush seats worked in a 
similar manner to those to which we are accustomed in 
the present day ; and others are made to fold up simi- 
larly to our camp-stools. Here may oe be seen a wig, 
made probably about 1700 years before the Christian 
sera; the wig-box stands by its side. 


But perhaps the 
most interesting article is in case K. This is a model of 
an Egyptian house. It was found at Gourna near Thebes, 
and was purchased at the sale of Mr. Salt’s collection for 


80 guineas. At the time of its discovery there was a con- 
siderable quantity of grain in the granaries under the 
flight of stairs ; but the model having been allowed to 
remain for a considerable time in the Lazaretto at Leg- 
horn, the rats contrived to carry off all but a few seeds, 
which are now placed in the gallery. 

In the presses lettered N, O, P, are some vases, which 
for beauty of outline and delicacy of execution are only 
surpassed by those of Greece and Rome of a much later 
period. Here are also several mirrors, boxes containing 
k6hl for painting the eyes, combs, studs, and other re- 
quisites for an Egyptian lady’s toilet. 

These are situated to the left of the visitor as he enters 
the room. On the other side of the apartment, in case 
Z, are several dolls, draughtsmen, and other toys for 
children ; and in case T is a fowl roasted and prepared 
for eating, with bread, fruit, &c. “Only think now, 
Mary,” as we heard a young woman observe, “that them 
creeturs should eat fowls, and truss them too, just like 
us!” In this case are also a “king’s hatchet” with a 
silver handle, several daggers, spear-heads, &c.; and in 
an adjoining case may be seen a complete set of car- 
penter’s tools. There are many other objects of great 
interest which we should wish to point out, but we must 
be coritent with giving this general description of the 
articles to be seen in this new apartment. The visitor 
will be surprised to behold the perfect state in which these 
things appear after a lapse of time equal to thirty or forty 
centuries. This appears to be principally owing to the 
dry nature of the lmate at Thebes, where they were 
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principally found. Most of the paintings on the walls 
of the tombs and on the mummy-cases are as perfect and 
as fresh in colour as on the day when they were first 
painted. 

“In 1824,” says Sig. D’Athanasi, in a published ac- 
count of Mr. Salt’s collection, “in the course of one of 
our excavations, we found the mummies of three musi- 
cians with their instruments of mvsic, all in excellent 
preservation. A harp with twenty-two strings was so well 
preserved that very harmonious sounds might still be 
produced from it. It is not larger than that which is 
found designed in the little chamber of Bruce’s Royal 
Tomb. A drum also, in red copper, one might almost 
suppose to have been but a day or two made. The third 
instrument was in the shape of a mandolin, but without 
strings.” These are now in the Museum at Paris. 

Most of the articles in the New Room at the British 
Museum have been obtained from the collections of Mr. 
Salt, Mr. Sams, and other private individuals; but a 
few, we believe, were captured from the French at the 
battle of Alexandria. A catalogue, we understand, is in 
course of preparation, but, until it appears, we trust our 
remarks will assist our readers, especially our young 
friends, in forming some acquaintance with the objects on 
which we have treated. 





THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER. 


{From a Correspondent.} 


“ On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming! 
Although the wild flower on thy ruin’d wall, 
And roofless homes, a sad remembrance bring 
Of what the gentle people did befall ; 
Yet thou wert once the loveliest:land of all 
That see the Atlantic wave their morn restoze. 
Sweet land! may I thy lost delights recall, 
And paint thy Gertrude in her bowers of yore, 
Whose beauty was the love of Pennsylvania’s shore!” 


Tuus sings one of our most gifted bards in his intro- 
ductory stanzas of the beautiful poem of ‘Gertrude of 
Wyoming ;’ and although in candour it must be ad- 





mitted that poetical imaginings have done much towards 
adorning and beautifying this portion of the “ Valley of | 
the Susquehanna,” yet, even without the aid of this | 
magical colouring which the pencil of inspiration has 

cast, like a veil of silver, over the scenes which the poet 
has so fancifully described, still the identical Vale of 
Wyoming is amongst the loveliest of the valleys of the 
whole northern section of the continent of America. 

The Susquehanna (which in the Indian language sig- 
nifies River of Rocks), since the period that the Muse of 
one of our northern poets deigned to immortalize it in 
undying verse, has become more classical than any of 
the other rivers of North America. Indeed, ever since the 
country was first colonized this river was considered amongst 
the most favoured of the Western World ; but it remained 
for Campbell to impart to it a celebrity that it will for ever 
retain. This feeling of partiality towards it is not confined 
to ourselves as a nation, for, if it were possible, the 
people of America dwell upon the beauties of the poem 
of ‘Gertrude of Wyoming’ with feelings of deeper 
sympathy and a more exalted admiration than we do 
ourselves ; and to prove this it only need to be stated 
that the “ immortal nine” is everlastingly invoked by 
the American versifiers to aid them in singing the praises 
of the noble Susquehanna. Moore’s ‘ Canadian Boat- 
song’ is but a faint sketch of the scenery of the St. Law- 
rence, yet it had the effect of rendering that river very 
popular, although the imagination is left, almost unas- 
sisted, to complete the wild picture. 

The Susquehanna river, that is, the northern or main 
branch (for it has a western branch somewhat inferior in 
size), rises in the county of Otsego, in the State of New 





York. Some of the tributary waters, however, descend 
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from the southern part of Oneida county, tothe north 
of Otsego, or near to the 43rd parallel of latitude, while 
other feeders have their origin to the eastward in the 
mountainous parts of Schoharie county, interlocking 
with the Schoharie river one of the principal branches of 
the Mohawk. Cooper’s Town, which takes its name 
from its founder, Judge Cooper, the father of the Ame- 
rican novelist, is situated at the southern extremity of 
Otsego Lake, from which lake issues what is generally 
considered the infant Susquehanna. Understanding it 
as such, its course for some distance is in a direction 
nearly south-west, for it forms the division-line of Otsego 
and Delaware counties ; and having been augmented by 
the Unadilla river, which forms the boundary-line alo 

the whole western extent of the former county, it then 
passes through a corner of Chenango county, and enter- 
ing Broom county, runs directly south until it has 
crossed the State line and entered Pennsylvania. Along 
a considerable extent of these its early meanderings it 
receives almost innumerable tributaries from the suc- 
cessive valleys into which this portion of its course is 
broken, and although in general the ridges are neither 
very lofty nor rugged, yet the well-heads of their innu- 
merable springs are as pure and transparent as the 
clearest crystal. Presently, however, encountering a 
mountainous region, its course becomes due west, but 
meeting with further impassable barriers it is compelled 
to incline to the north-west, when it again enters the 
State of New York. This remarkable part of its course 
is, correctly enough, named the Great Bend; and near 
to that part of the curve where it re-enters its native 
state (New York), a flourishing village, very delightfully 
situated, has sprung up, and is also called the Great 
Bend, in compliment to the curvature of the river. A 
road leading from the city of New York to the western 
part of that state crosses the river here by a handsome 
wooden bridge. Continuing to flow to the north-west it 
receives the waters of the Chenango river, a very con- 
siderable stream, some of whose branches have their 
origin in the counties cf Oneida and Onondaga, within 
about forty miles of Lake Ontario. At the confluence of 


|the Chenango with the Susquehanna, there is a very 


handsome covered bridge across the latter river, and a 
very fine flourishing town, called Binghamton, has grown 
up within the last twenty-five or thirty years, upon lands 
belonging to the heirs of the late William Bingham, con- 
sisting of a son and two daughters, the said daughters, 
many years ago, having married Messrs. Baring, of 
mercantile celebrity in the city of London. A canal has 
lately been opened from the Susquehanna at Bingham- 
ton to the great Western Canal, by which means a water 
communication is opened with the Great Lakes and the 
Canadas. 

Thus far the waters of the Susquehanna are unavailable 
to the purposes of navigation beyond that of rafting down 
the timber during the spring and autumn floods ; but 
from Binghamton rude arks containing grain and farm 
produce are sometimes sent down the river (at a con- 
siderable risk) to the head of tide-water, where the cargo 
is landed and the arks broken up and sold, or else they 
are towed through the Chesapeake Bay by steam-boats 
to the flourishing city of Baltimore. Steam-boats, how- 
ever, have occasionally made trips up this river, even as 
high as Binghamton; but owing to the numerous 
shoals, and other impediments, it was necessary that the 
boats should be of so light a draught of water as to 
render them nearly useless for the general purposes of 
navigation. To remove these impediments effectually 
and permanently would require immense sums of money, 
so that the advantages which may ultimately be derived 
from the navigation of this section of the river must 
necessarily be deferred to a future period. 

The next flourishing town on the banks of this fine 
river is Owego, which is delightfully situated upon ts 
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right bank; and from this point there is a railroad to 
Ithaca on the Cayuga Lake, and from thence there is a 
water communication with the Great Lakes. At this 
point the high lands in some measure fall off from their 
usual abruptness, and recede to a greater distance, so 
that the valley in the vicinity of Owego is broader than 
usual, although not exceeding from two to three miles. 
For the most part the extent of the river flats or mea- 
dows is less than a mile, and in many instances narrowed 
to less than one half of that extent; and although the 
width of the valley is continually varying in almost 
every mile, yet the general character of the river con- 
tinues the same, meandering majestically along between 
grass-grown or shady banks adorned as yet with a va- 
riety of forest trees; its channel presenting alternate 
deep pools and bars of sand or gravel at every bend of 
the river; whilst scarcely any rocks are found in the 
current of the stream. From Binghamton to Owego 
its course is nearly west; but having passed the latter 
town, it runs to the south-west for some distance; and 
before it reaches Tioga Point, where it receives the waters 
of the Chemung (one of its largest tributaries), it has 
taken a direction due south. On the promontory between 
the two rivers is situated most delightfully the town of 
Tioga Point or Athens, a few miles north of which the 
river has once more entered the state of Pennsylvania ; 
and although from the northern to the southern boundary 
of the state its general course is nearly due south, yet 
within these limits it may be observed flowing towards 
every point of the compass. This is the more remarkable, 
since, having its origin in a country of considerable ele- 
vation, there is necessarily a great fall or descent in its 
course towards the sea. The Chemung river is navi- 


gable for rafts and arks to the distance of 50 or 60 miles 
above its junction with the Susquehanna; and although 
it at present flows through a district of country but 
thinly peopied, yet, as extensive beds of bituminous coal 


have been discovered towards its source, it is probable 
that future generations will find the Chemung a con- 
venient outlet for an article the dem for which will 
almost daily increase. 

Space cannot here be afforded to notice every growing 
town and village which the last thirty or forty years have 
planted by this favourite river; but one of the principal 
of these is Tawanda, in Bradford county. Not far from 
this is Sheshequin, one of the principal Indian settle- 
ments in the northern parts of Pennsylvania, and which 
they finally abandoned about the time of the Wyoming 
masssacre. Below Tawanda the course of the river is 
south-easterly until after it has entered the romantic 
county of Luzerne. And here it may be remarked, that 
although its whole course is accompanied by ranges of 
hills, which, in some situations, may justly aspire to be 
called mountains, the most formidable chain it has 
hitherto met with is that which intersects the whole 
country, passing through the northern part of Luzerne 
county. Here the scenery is unusually grand, but wild 
and romantic to an extraordinary degree ; for the abrupt 
and lofty precipices plainly indicate where the pent-up 
waters have forced their way through the rocky barriers. 
For several miles the chafed and troubled stream literally 
fills the narrow chasm which here constitutes the valley 
of the Susquehanna; there not being sufficient space 
even for the track of the wild deer along the sides of the 
steep declivities. Yet.even here the enterprising Ame- 
Ticans are projecting a railroad to communicate with the 
valley of the Chemung, and also with the railroad at 
present ending at Owego. About eight miles north of 
Wilksbarre, the Lackawannock, a considerable stream 
flowing from the north-east, falls into the Susquehanna. 
But it ought to have been observed, thut 20 miles to the 
horth of this it receives ths waters of the Tunkhannock, 
from the mouth of which a direct line across the country 


to the Great Bend would scarcely be 30 miles, while fol- 
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lowing the valley of the river between these two points 
the distance would exceed 100 miles. The valley of the 
Lackawannock abounds with anthracite coal, in conse- 
quence of which a canal has been opened along the valley 
of the Susquehanna, where the river does not afford 
secure navigation ; and there is a railroad from the east- 
ward communicating with the Hudson and Delaware 
canal, by which the Lackawannock coals are sent to the 
cities of Philadelphia and New York, and all the inter- 
mediate sections of the country. 

Wilksbarre is one of the most noted places along the 
whole course of this interesting river. At the distance of 
one mile from the northern extremity of this town, but 
on the contrary side of the river, and near to where it is 
at present crossed by a handsome covered bridge, is the 
site of the small hamlet of Wyoming, where the scene 
of Campbell’s ‘ Gertrude’ is laid. Hamlet at the present 
day there is none; indeed, at the period of the massacre, 
which was perpetrated at and about this place, the abodes 
of the adventurous settlers were thinly scattered along 
the valley, to which the original Indian name (Wyéming) 
was then attached. There were small stockade forts in 
different parts of the settlement, for the expelled Indians 
had often made incursions into this part of the valley ; 
but the principal one in the vicinity of which I am 
treating was that in the village of Wilksbarre. These 
stockade forts consisted of low buildings formed of 
squared logs of timber, surrounded by a “ stockade,” or 
fence, of stout poles, securely fixed in the ground, and 
pointed at the top to prevent the Indians from climbing 
over them. In the neighbourhood of Wilksbarre the 
valley of the Susquehanna is broader than usual, being 
fully two miles across what is provincially called the 
“ river flats ;”? while the quality of the soil is not sur- 
passed in any part of the state. Before quitting this 
interesting place, it may be stated, that at present there 
are no “ruined walls ;” for I suspect they were purely 
the creation of the poet’s fancy; inasmuch as when a 
young settlement, such as Wyoming then was, has been 
sacked and burned, the wooden walls “ leave not a trace 
behind.” One lone tenement is all that at present con- 
stitutes Wyoming; and although there is nothing re- 
maining to mark this field of blood, save two or three 
“ gentle mounds,” to tell where warriors rest, yet scarcely 
a stranger ever visits this part of the country without 
wandering over the grassy plain, the scene of the massacre 
of Wyoming. 

The mountains which bound this part of the valley are 
of great altitude, particularly the Broad Mountain on the 
eastern side; for where the Philadelphia turnpike-road 
reaches Wilksbarre, it is by a continual and pretty steep 
descent of four miles. Along the brow of this mountain 
there are inexhaustible beds of anthracite coal, which is 
transported in considerable quantities to the more popu- 
lous towns and districts between this and the sea-board. 
From a few miles north of Wilksbarre the course of the 
river is south-west until it receives the waters of its 
sister stream, the west branch of the Susquehanna. The 
chief towns along this section of its course are Berwick, 
Bloomsburg, Danville, Sunbury, and Northumberland, 
all pleasantly situated in this far-famed valley ; but the 
last-named particularly so on the point of land at the 
confluence of these two noble rivers, where also the north 
and west branch canals meet. At the present period a 
number of respectable English families are resident in 
the town and neighbourhood. The west branch is navi- 
gated by steam-boats 50 or 60 miles above Northum- 
berland. After the union of the two branches the course 
of the river is nearly due south until it receives another 
large tributary from the west, namely, the Juniata river, 
after which it once more inclines to the south-east. The 
waters of all these tributaries are pure and transparent as 
it is possible for mountain-streams to be, and abundantly 


stocked with various sorts of fish of excellent quality, 
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No trout in the world is superior to what the upland 
creeks and streams and lakes of Pennsylvania yield ; and 
in the shad season those caught in the Susquehanna are 
esteemed superior to all others. In the vicinity where 
the Juniata falls into this river, and for some distance 
both above and below, the channel is a good deal ob- 
structed by rocks, and the valley is narrow and excessively 
rugged. Below this, however, the high lands recede to a 
considerable distance ; and here, for the first time, the 
Susquehanna flows through a district of country so open 
that it cannot with propriety be any longer termed a 
valley. Its channel also becomes wider and shallower, 
and numerous islands are formed as it glides gently 
along. The principal town along this part of its course 
is Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, or rather the 
seat of government for that state, and the place where the 
members of the legislature annually assemble. It is de- 
lightfully situated along the eastern margin of the river, 
in a very beautiful part of the country ; and a very fine 
covered bridge, resting on an island in the centre of the 
river, was erected about twenty years ago. Before it 
reaches the unbroken and level country bordering upon 
Maryland there is one more range of hills, of moderate 
elevation, which it has to encounter in its downward 
course ; which having passed, it forms the boundary- 
line between York and Lancaster counties, composing by 
far the richest agricultural district in this section of the 
United States. At Columbia, in Lancaster county, it is 
crossed by a splendid bridge nearly a mile in length, on 
the great western route from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 

It is at Columbia that a large portion of the produce 
of the interior of the country brought down by the river 
1s landed ; for from this place to Philadelphia a railroad 
was completed some years ago. However, although the 
navigation is somewhat difficult, being impeded by ledges 
of rock, a vast number of rafts and arks pursue their 


way to Port Deposit, a small town or landing-place at a 
short distance from where the river enters the head of 


Chesapeake Bay. Purt Deposit is in Maryland, as is 
also Havre de Grace, on the contrary side of the river, 
and close to the point where the noble Susquehanna 
surrenders up the name it has so long borne, and mixes 
its mountain-waters with those which are rolled into the 
Chesapeake Bay from the ocean. Although this bay 
is something above 250 miles in length, yet, if we do 
not include the numerous inlets which branch off on both 
sides, it is rarely more than 12 or 15 miles wide, and in 
some places scarcely exceeding half of that distance. It 
indisputably affords the best fishing-ground of any inlet 
in the United States ; and the varicty and number of the 
aquatic birds that haunt the shores and waters of this 
extensive bay can scarcely be credited by those who have 
not had opportunities of seeing and judging for them- 
selves. 

In taking leave of the Susquehanna two or three 
remarks appear to suggest themselves. Although its 
popularity is not surpassed by any river on the American 
continent, yet, in respect to its size, it scarcely ranks 
above rivers of the third magnitude. From the point 
where it has its source, to the head of the Chesapeake 
Bay, it does not traverse quite four degrees of latitude ; 
or a direct line, taken from Lake Otsego to Havre de 
Grace, would be little more than 260 miles. But when 
we consider the nature of the country through which it 
passes, and the various turnings and windings it makes 
in the mountainous regions, I think we may safely con- 
clude that it runs more than double that distance, or 
probably not much short of 600 miles. In the depth of 
winter it freezes over from its rise to its mouth; and as 
snow falls toa great depth on the mountains among 
which it winds its devious course, when sudden thaws 
occur the ice is broken up, and sweeps everything before 
it to destruction. Fences and bridges, and even the 
wooden buildings of the country, are carried away by 
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these sudden breakings up; and the trees along the 
banks of the river are cut asunder by the immense 
sheets of ice. In summer the water subsides to such an 
extent that even where it has become a river of large 
size, on many of the shallow banks and bars it may be 
safely forded. It is the most beautiful summer river | 
ever beheld ; but when swollen by winter torrents, there 
are no bounds to its furious raging. 





Making of Butter.—We always got up at five o’clock in 
summer, and even before on churning mornings,—in winter, 
at half-past five or six. We milked the cows the very first 
thing, and put the milk through the strainer into the trays, 
If it was winter, and the cows had any turnips to eat mixed 
with their other food, we put a little hot water, in which g 
small quantity of saltpetre had been dissolved, into the 
trays, before pouring in the milk, which is serviceable in 
taking off the strong flavours of turnip; and we always 
kept saltpetre dissolved in water, pretty strong, and added 
a little besides to the cream every time we took it up to 
save it for churning. If it so happened that it was stronger 
than ordinary, and nothing else would do, we scalded it 
slowly over a fire; but there is always a loss in this, and 
therefore we were glad to do without it if we could: winter 
and summer we strewed a little salt in our milk-trays, and 
found the cream thrown up was the thicker; but it must 
be a very little, or your cream is spoilt for other purposes, 
We churned three times a week in the summer, twice in 
the winter, which, in our sized dairy, was sufficiently often, 
and I have no idea that from November to March the 
cream takes any harm or the butter is the worse for even a 
week’s gathering, but certainly if you go beyond that time 
it is not so good; and I should recommend, with the first 
mild days, that you shorten your time of keeping, if you can 
get cream enough for yourchurn. At the same time let 
no one suppose that fresh cream will not make good butter 
—I have sometimes made it beautiful from cream that has 
stood only twelve hours. Good dairywomen ought to have 
churns of two sizes, that they may not be obliged to keep 
their cream too long in order to accommodate the quantity 
to the churn. We always washed the inside of the churn 
well with quite cold water in summer, and in winter with 
warm, because we found it was better that the cream should 
be neither quite warm nor cold. It churns better and more 
certainly if it is at a pretty equal temperature. But it is 
not to be told what care is necessary to make the work go 
on even and regular. A few hurrying dashing strokes, 
this way or that way, may spoil the whole; nobody should 
ever be trusted but a»steady sort of quiet person, who will 
make no child’s play of it, but move like clock-work: there 
is not any thing in life more disagreeable than butter that 
has been churned so fast as to come warm and oily and 
rancid. When it is once fairly come it should be taken 
out of the churn, and the milk let off, and the chun 
washed with cold water; and then, if you have to salt it, 
you cannot do it better than by putting it into the churn 
again with a little salt or strong salt and water ; this will 
do the business better than working in salt by hand, 
though perhaps you will have to add a little in that way 
afterwards, as you cannot be too careful against over-salting: 
when you have taken your butter out the second time you 
should work it up either by hand in a tub moistened with 
cold water ; or, if your hand is not a cool one, there is a kind 
of wooden hand in use in some dairies, which I should re- 
commend. It is a short roller about the thickness of a 
common rolling-pin, but with a handle at top like the handle 
ofa brush. This instrument we used also to use for work- 
ing our butter, and every now and then we used to take up 
a good lump and throw it down in the keeler to get rid of 
the water. The keeler stood on legs about as high as@ 
table, and had a hole and a plug in the bottom to let the 
water out. When we had worked it enough we made it up 
into shapes or rolls of a pound each, and some we made 
into pats for the family. We laid it in the coolest place 
possible on a marble slab, never in water, which isa very 
bad way, for it draws the salt out and makes the part that. 
is in the water look white and party-coloured. We always 
covered it over with athin cloth. We drank the butter 
milk, and also gave it to the pigs —The Guide to Service- 
The Dairy-Maid. [a 
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